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work, the burden of which was also lightened by the close
touch between home and school. It has always been part
of the French tradition that parents should interest them-
selves in the performances of their children, thereby giving
to the studies a zest and vigour often lacking in English
schools.
Such, in brief, was Jesuit education, which both satisfied
the deepest aspirations of the French nation and also left a
lasting impression upon its intellectual life. After enjoy-
ing widespread popularity and after educating thousands of
French boys the Society became the subject of the most
violent attacks in the second half of the eighteenth century.
Accused by some of political intrigue, by others of a narrow-
minded resistance to Cartesian philosophy and the new
learning, by others again of an international spirit which
hampered the national development, the Society was ex-
pelled from France in 1762, and suppressed by Pope
Clement XIV in 1773, only to be revived in 1814 by Pope
Pius VII. In the interim, its influence upon French teach-
ing was ever strong. We shall see in the next chapter how
closely akin to Jesuit methods were those of the Univer-
sity colleges up to the time of the French Revolution.
When, in the Napoleonic era, a new scholastic system was
devised, the first lycees adopted the curriculum of the
Oratorians or of St. Jean Baptiste de la Salle rather than
that of the Jesuits, but there seems to have been a tendency
to revert to type as the century wore on. The private
establishments opened by ecclesiastics in the first years of
the nineteenth century were frankly modelled on Jesuit
schools, notably those of the Fathers of the Faith, As it
was from these Fathers that the Society of the Sacred Heart
turned for guidance in the first days of its existence it is
natutal to find traces of Jesuit influence in its outlook and